PARTY  CONFLICTS

and 'power' came to be synonymous in French. Henceforward the
control of policy in France came to depend upon the way in which
the ministers were recruited. Since the Revolution, owing to the
doctrine of the separation of powers, members of the assemblies
had been prohibited from becoming ministers. In theory, the
Charter of 1814 left the king power to choose his ministers as he
thought fit, but Louis XVIII followed the practice, already
established in England, of choosing his ministers among the
members of the assemblies, thus preparing France for the parlia-
mentary system which was subsequently to give the power of
government to those elected by the people. Thus the control of
the ministry - that is, of power - became, as in England, the chief
issue in the struggle between the parties. But in France the parties
took shape on quite a different principle from that in the English
Parliament.

The Charter imposed as the electoral qualification the payment
of a minimum of three hundred francs in direct taxation; thus the
electorate shrank to a small minority of landed proprietors to-
gether with merchants or industrialists paying the patente, or
commercial and industrial tax, who never exceeded eighty-seven
thousand in number. Nearly the whole nation remained excluded
from all participation in public affairs.

The lasting antagonism between the partisans of the Revolution
and its opponents had become focused upon two of its practical
consequences, the maintenance of which had been guaranteed by
the Charter; the domains of the clergy and imigris that had passed
into the possession of purchasers of 'national property', and the
Concordat, with the organic articles. The party demanding the
restitution of their property to the Mgrfa and the abrogation of
the Concordat was led by the nobles and clergy and known as
the 'Ultra-royalists', as an intimation that it was more royalist
than the king himself. This does not mean that it desired to
re-establish the absolute monarchy, for when it obtained the
majority in the Chamber, it tried to compel the king to choose
his ministers among the majority. But the 'Ultras' went further
than the king by rejecting that part of the Charter which applied
to the 'national property', and also the Concordat.

The opposing party, which first called itself the 'Independents'
and afterwards the 'Liberals', was led by bourgeois who had
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